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anywhere that tell* how many gallons to a 

foot? Yes, ale gallon, two hundred and 

eighty-two; wine gallon, two hundred and 

thirty-one. Rut my cistern is not to hold 

ale, and 1 am no Duke of Clarence to drown 

myself in Malmsey wine. What I want to 

know is how many gallons of water can 1 

. get into my round cistern ten feet square, 

'and Greenleaf does not know, and as for 

making a globe out of a cube, Greenleaf 

.stares at it precisely as Sam Weller stared at 

his father in the court room — that is, he 

looks the other way. You would think he 

".never heard of a cube or a globe. ;;■';• 

,':ANow the ages of hapless infancy that I 

.'have lavished on arithmetic might well 

,,draw tears such as angels weep, and the 

''•'very first time in my life that arithmetic ever 

vVjhad an opportunity to be of any use to me, it 

all dropped apart- It is an ingenious enough 

"Yscience to torment innocent and "helpless 

y' jghi.Idren !,with, but it cannot build a cistern. 

jSSJuiriusl toss my mathematics aside, lav off 

,, v my garland, and singing robes, go down 

tneekly to my Waiting workmen, and, instead 

j';|: ; bf the "scientific formula with which I had 

j intended to awe them, say like any dullard : 

i '• Keep digging till you have made a hole big 

| ^enough to put all the bricks in out of the 




warns us if there is any one thing more dele- 
terious and deadly than another it is galvan- 
ized iron, for whereas ordinarily the poison ; 
is an incident to the pipe, this pipe sets to 
work with double forces to make poison. 
Go to. We be all dead men. , 

" But oh ! " mouths science, with no acces- ; 
sion of modesty, •' we have discovered some- i 

j thing altogether wonderful. Lead is latal j 
and galvanized iron deadly, but if you will . 
fill lead pipes with the warm concentrated ! 
solution of sulphide of sodium till it forms ' 
an insoluble sulphide of lead, they will be I 

' perfectly harmless." | 

They will, will they? For how long? By j 
day after to-morrow you would set us all dig- | 
ding out the insoluble sulphide of lead as the ; 
arch-poison of the whole solar and human | 
system. Away with your pipes and your ; 
poisons and let us go back to the old oaken ; 
bucket that has no nonsense about it. I sup- \ 
pose lean swallow a rope if I like and nobody i 
hurt. , Or will you tell me presently that the . 
combination of the hempenate of oakum with j 
the hydrogen of water 1 forms a hyper-hempe- : 
hydrate utterly destructive to the cerebral tis- i 
sues, the cordic ganglia and the body politic j 
generally? 

When science knows her own mind, it will I 
be time enough for her to dogmatize about | 
our bodies. -Until then, we of the Ignorarni, 
may as well rest assured that men have died 1 
and worms have eaten them, .but riot for ! 

"lead, and cultivate the cheerful spirit of thai ! 

^■-incredulous 'mother in a certain 'rural Israel. '[ 




it, who can tell how large it is over. With 

niversitics, £ajVsT Smilhsonians, and Poly- 

IjcnicflnStituic^uriuli blast, 'the "only Way 

ift",«iyour jCisterji :-,j* ,tp .build a 

ney; ajid .then knock it down and count . 

ricks"'-;: Ami we prate of Science - 

\na I add under our breath, 

ist , sc < iik-?' ;_ ' " '" « ' * % 

[should like Jo. know, too, if there, is any 

fcrsbri within the memory of meh'siill living 

o has hot s'iiriped full of the horrors'Tresult- 

^ugj;from :,usiiig lead pipes, -''If weiare ' to 

believe the book", Eve's apple was an inrio- 

cent and harmless thing compared with a bit 

•fi?r. lead pipe.' Disease dwelt in the outer" 

'darkness till she was conducted . into our 

.^,wdrld through a lead pipe. Science cannot 

f'buiid me a cistern, but .she can poison all the 

Kpleasure to be derived from it, ' ' Long ago 

„. ;< we heard' and ^received into,. devout- and 

Relieving hearts Vail, the scaring stories, and 

^rejoiced in our "old-fashioned . but woode.n 

' punip, arid ascribed our vigor arid health to 

% pure, freshwater.;' till one (Jay the pump was 

'•''taken up to be mended, arid To. like Milton's 

:sin, it was ho wooden pump at all, but only 

:!$eemed wooden to the floor and fair, but 

'fended foul, in a lead pipe! , : -.SK:) 

V, So then, after ascertaining that in spite of 

V^ears of poisoning we still lived, the old 

•np was thrown aside and a new one 

»— (tight with galvanized iron pipe, 'devised, 

commended and recommended by wise men 

!,X.of the East as sate and salubrious. No rust 



who, when condoled with for a supposed 
•Jiver complaint, replied heartily, "I don't 
know but my. liver arid my lights is both 
gone; but^ if they be I don't know it ! ". ■ .,» \,- y- 

Ssffi(' ' ' >~ \- • ~-"- '- * \ 

^AMERICAN "SCULPTURE IN '' 

*$ ' < * ;iv ( EUROPE.. , fb;\.''/' l 

\ivjTil SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 

AMEK- 
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■ could corrode it nor poison di' til from it. 




_: ! BY J. JACKSON JARVKS. 

'■:'' A complete generation has not yet passed 
■tyay since a distinct school of sculpture be- 
gan to be developed in America. . Notwith- 
standing our natural disadvantages in the 
way of a practical education in this branch 
of the fine arts, we have reared scores of j 
successful sculptors, some of whom have J 
fairly distinguished themselves, although no 
one of really remarkable original power has 
yet appeared.. The deficiencies in our at- 
tainments in this- respect is the result less of 
the want of mechanical skill and ingenuity, 
or of fresh and pleasing ideas, than of ! 
adequate means of academical instruction : 
and of local comparison and of knowledge of j 
j the history of art, such as are afforded by the j 
■ well stocked museums of the old world. j 

;.: ..We shall have all these in due time. ■ 
1 Meanwhile let us take note, not only of the 
"progress. in.\de by the sculptors, themselves, ; 
but of the inci easing desire of the buyers of ; 
■, works of art for those of a more original j 
'^«.haracter : th:iii have hitherto furnished the ; 



stapje demand. There is, of course, the 
usual call fjr realistic busts and portrait 
statues, in strict conformity with the prosaic 
costumes of the day, in the treatment of 
which no inconsiderable skill of characteris- 
atine of individual traits hes been manifest- 
ed, despite some prominent and even ludicrous 
mistakes, arisingfrom the lack of anatomical 
knowledge, and from an inept taste. But I 
do not propose here to refer further to our 
realistic portrait sculpture, other than to say 
that in some points it excels that of other 
countries. This is chiefly due to the large 
demand which has arisen for tfie stone 
effigies, as more durable than paintings, 
more easily understood, criticized and enjoy- 
ed, than the more subtle mysteries of model- 
ing in color ; and good pay, the best busts 
being readily secured at a thousand dollars 
in gold ; and the detective acutenes of obser- 
vation of character of the sculptors in 
general, a faculty which seems common to 
all our wide-awake countrymen, and which, 
while it assures the triumph of the artist, 
equally secures to him an appreciative 
audience. Hence the average accuracy of 
familiar likeness of our busts; their popu- 
larity, and the fact that the heads of our 
statues of eminent persons are tolerably sure 
to be cleverly executed, however faulty the 
torso an. I limbs. ■ .•.■'.>'■'■■''-. ''■<■•■'. .■-'■■V- :■■::>■ '';,'. 

Notwithstanding, however, this strong 
bi:i:- lor reuiisne in our . sculptiiieV-Jts. 
beginnings were of the ideal types.'';. In the 
outset of their careers, our sculptors boldly 
attacked the difficult side of their art, and . 
attempted at once to rival the accomplish- 
ments of old races that had taken several 
centuries of study to perfect theirs.' In view 
of first efforts, the Greek Slaves,' Chanting '■ 
Cherubs, Ganymedes and kindred produc- 
tions of Powers, Greenougli and Crawford 
were more than respectable, though, in com- 
parison with the loftiest standard of Greek 
art, which they wished to rival, without 
ai-y, as it were, preparatory training and 
labor, they were unmistakable failures. 
They were wrong, too, in inception, inas- 
much as, they were the weak reflections of 
the idealisms of dead peoples, instead of 
being the vigorous, even if crude efforts of a 
live race striving to attain to living ideals of 
their own. The human figure must forever 
remain the most complete model and highest 
possible achievement of sculpture. But the" 
idea which animates it should be in sympa- 
thy with its own epoch. Those images 
which simply suggest the antique or even 
iuedia/val idealisms, have no sufficient cause 
of being now. And it becomes all the worse 
for the progress of the sculptor, when, as it 
has often occurred, prominent artists allow 
themselves to repeat the same second-hand 
thought and form under different names, 
with scarcely perceptible variations of manip- 
ulation or feature, all their lives. The 
liieratuic ot a century doe* not base its fame 
on the hackneyed themes- and treatment of 
il« story-writers to amuse the million, though 
these may bring fortunes to the pockets of 
the authors, and carry their names- on the 
wings <>!' every advertising sheet and puffing 
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agency, into every household of the land, j drearily vacant of thought, though as graphic 



One vigorous new thought, however homely 
', in its expression, is worth them all to the 
N ntry; one lusty Walt. Whitman or trans- 
wwdental Ralph Waldo Emerson, more than 
a thousand songsters like Nat. P. Willis, or 
! essay-writers of platitudes long since 
worn thread-bare, like — whomsoever you 
i please, dear reader, of your periodical liter- 
ary bores. So with sculpture. If we are to 
j have idealism, let it be strong, true and 
' natural; beautiful, the crown of all, if it can 
be.' ''Greek and ' mediaeval artists grew 
to be great in art, because, believing in their 
subjects, they threw their souls into them; 
first, seeking to do their motives justice; 
secondly, "; to honor themselves by their 
' methods ; of execution, and just in proportion 
as we see among our sculptors any evidence 
ofa'similar feeling — devotion, we have sub- 
stantial proofs that the school is in'the right 



.track to' a permanent success. 

'B£»;«»W*«#* •■■-'•■ •■■•' •'■'-'-■ ■ •• 



'h$'A 



■-Jja general, however, the sculptors who re- 
main in America are too powerfully influen- 
ced by the prevailing reati6tic bias of art to 
attempt much in the opposite direction. But 
in settling inltaly, where the other tendency, 
sustained by the traditions and examples of 
.the, past, obtains, they soon are stimulated to 
essay something which tests their capacity 

'*^f''i3ealiVtiC : ''inveritive.V^The number of 
American , artists residing in Europe in- 

4c^asi^ojapidly.th'a^:it is not easy to keep 



'K'j,:,' , The first mother wondering and mourning 



in decorative detail of costume and posture 
as a child's first story-book. In reality it is 
a touch of Peter Parley in stone, bearing the 
same relation to fine art thataboy's pictorial 
literature does to Homer's Illiad. All this 
sort of idealistic commonplace, in which the 
late Mozier of Rome was so successfully pro- 
lific, may be classed under the general cate- 
gory of figurehead sculpture, though in 
respect to spirit and novelty, I must ask 
pardon of some ship's bows that I have seen, 
for the comparison. •■',., , ' ,. 

J. B. Jackson, of Florence, by nature is 
realistic in characteristine, but there is some- 
thing effective and broad, in his t:eatmentof 
his Eve mourning over the corpse of Abel, 
held in her lap, like a Rennaissant *' Pieta," 
in the Virgin and the dead Christ, by which 
_Michael Angelo symbolizes the most touch- 
ing sacrament of the Roman Catholic creed. 



over the first-slain, her best beloved son, is 
indeed a profound theme for an artist. He 
who can even hint at the human emotions of 
the one being, or the speechless quiet of the 
other, the subtle smile in death that baffles 
alike deepest love and inquiring awe, has 
indeed accomplished much in his art. . How 
far Jackson has succeeded in raising himself 
to the height of his motive the spectator 
■ must judge for himself. But the very at- 



tempt demonstrates the right sort of ambition 

5><^eJir^rksJri^vi|W^Biit as ourjn.specr^|;,j|n jhe 'artist,'' arid a; hearty 'appreciation of 
v ^ffor'tne moment is 1 limited to such of •' A - i -~ '»-;-«-'•- ;.i""-i;.".su:i:.:«. ■■'..v:.«..i_..i.i'- '.A/iife-,. 



he highest possibilities of sculpture. 
isjj'It is. not a little singular that American 
^wbmen, . to use an Italian idiom, make so 
■much more of a figure with the more stub- 



ftheir efforts as offer unmistakeable evidence 
™Of'» / *ea r tiye imagination of their own, 'or 
ielseof a facility of reconstructing old ideas 



fntaSewformfi, we haVe.not to take into con- ,'d.i'born chisel than they have as vet with the 
ji.^..-..'^-.ii,., „,„»,„ -r./.„i„.„,c «, nu- ...delicate and flexible brush. 'While few, if any, 



.^Weratibri -.'either ,;"many (sculptors. ^br^ 
'^nerSus^orlcs^^The Stubborn 'realists^ 
.'^Harriett Hosmer, : Rogers, and Bali,' not'to j tjon in painting, several have won a certain 
'Mention less eminent names, do try occasion- 'j; Vinourit of distinction in' sculpture !; Indeed, 
|al'fligh'ts of invention but with results which j it appears to be the favorite refuge of Ameri- 
*»how "conclusively that it is a mistake to 'can womanhood ambitious of artistic fame, 
attempt to force their powers into efforts This fact would seem to int'icate that success 

,!**»/, '■'*.'Avv.iA' i ■/'■.'■.■■'• .': -. ■■- .. . ' ■ , ■■•■■"■ ■ ■ 

foreign to the mould in which nature has in sculpture is more leasable than in paint- 

rcMt' tbjeitVi'just as 'we' see, on the other hand, ing, as requiring less preliminary training 

7-Powers fail in modeling forceable realistic . and manipulating skill to produce certain im- 

'portr'ait statiiesi while pleasingly successful posing effects on the common mind. But I 
.'in ideal ones, like the "fisher-boy,", and in think there is another reason. Modern taste 
^eniering 'the sentimental-pretty .in his i j n painting runs almost exclusively into the 
-^delicately conceived woman of one type and j extremes' ; of ' naturalism or 'copying' direct 
'■arid shape/which does' poetical duty under J effects of nature, which require long and close 

£sb mariy different: names. Story, too, sue- j observation and infinite practice to master, 
'eeeds better in inventive composition, on ac- | Whether it be the human figure or the Jand- 
'^counr'of his esthetic culture, than in di;..J .scape, the same intense mental study and 

.^rect portraiture, as : may be seen in corhpar- ,l: ..---.-■.. .;•,,. :•-. 

ing ' his "Everett "in Boston, and his 



f'.Peabody" in London, with his "Sybil-' 
and " Cleopatra." Miss Stebbins' " Colum- 
bus" is a common-place, prosiac fulfil-' 
tnent of what was meant to be a poetical 
conception of the uncompromising hero 
the seas, westward steering in search 

\_y Marco Rollo's oriental world, upheld 
by faith in God and his own testimony 
in iiis determination to reach his gaol. 
Larkin Meade's ponderous group of 

-Queen Isabella of Spain, Columbus and the 



manual toil are requisite' to command e\en 
a moderate amount of success. Women are, 
by temperment, not predisposed to those in- 
tellectual studies which call for many weari- 
some years of preparation and deferred 
hopes, before even the faintest gleam of popu- 
lar appreciation shines out. .Perceiving 
quicker, feeling aeut<T, and less patient intel- 
lectually, than men, they naturally incline to 
those fields of art which may seem to them 
to yield the quickest returns in the least ex- 
penditure of mental capital. Now, with the 
sex, an instinctive feeling for beautiful form 



||,page, js,.» ''big" .tbing.^ according to what [ and q U j ck perceptions being joined to a lively 
feight :be '-'a' "stone-cutter's notion of %t, but | : /ancy, and not unfrequently to considerable 



force of imagination, it is not surprising that 
modelling in clay becomes very tempting 
exercise for their fair fingers, without their 
giving any serious consideration to the 
real scope and absolute requirements of \ 
their chosen profession, or of the sacrifices 
it imposes to ensure consumate skill and 
knowledge. Painting baffles, mystifies or 
cheats, not only its disciples, but the critics, 
unless both have acquired some definite ex- 
perience and instruction as to it6 means and 
ends. It aspires to make the spectator see 
the real, as it were. But sculpture, massed 
in simple white, like a ghostly or unreal 
thing, or claiming to be only the conven- 
tional symbol of the object itself, not its 
precise imitation, makes on the superficial 
observer no such critical claim to subtle 
accuracy in each technical feature as its sis- 
ter art, in order to win the coveted effect. 
Provided its general masses are. fairly dis- 
tributed and rendered, the prominent motive , 
strikes home at once so forcibly to the 
.spectator that he is satisfied with the impres- 
sion it makes as a whole, and seldom cares '.',' 
as with paintings to examine into details. 
The real merits or demerits of sculpture are ', 
slower of recognition than those of painting, 
because of the forcible simplicity of its pri- 
mary appeal to the eye. It challenges fewer 
of our senses. The first impression on the 

, .-■) . , .,.'.• * , , f 

spectator goes for more than that of paint : ■ 'i 
ing.' although perhaps it is really worth less.' , ■ 
or deserves to be taken with more caution. ,'■;'.■ 
la the choice of the.embryo artist, between.; 
the two, this apparent facility of sculpture' ; 
in securing immediate striking results at. \>; 
less cost, undoubtedly has weight. It takes v . , 
all that goes to make a good sculptor to ;:; 
make a clever painter, and something beside ; ,/ 
whereas a good painter can become a toler-'jfi 
able sculptor', and have something in reserve.' ,V 
.'"'The same reason which prompts women to "*i 
the choice of sculpture equally causes them '" 
to Jean towards idealism in its treatment; ; 
for it is easier for them to construct something ''" 
but of their own fancy, or to reshape some- '.'.;'■ 
thing out of anothers, than to. successfully ,v 
compete with men in realistic portraiture or // 
creative thought. In this speculative age. as " 
regards the rights and powers of the sexes, it '. 
is apt to generalize too much. There is, ' : 
I believe, a basis of general truth in the above ^ 
remarks, but riot enough to form an infaili- '■'; 
ble rule. If we refer to certain ideal works, 
as for instance the majority of those of Har- *" 
riett Hosmer and of William Story, of Rome, ' ' 
we find the latter "cbnsp'cuoiis for a certain 
spontaneous femininity of aspect, arising 
from their excess of fancy in idea, accuracy 
of taste in details and prevailing appearance 
as of good society and nice culture ; a certain 
daintiness of composition in place of breadth 
and simplicity; while those of Harriett 
Hosmer. even in their ornamentation, look 
masculine in selection and execution; por- 
traying a sense of hard work and diligent J;; 
study of models, by a mind ami hand of a '■''■?■ 
manly grasp of thought and determination,™"'' 
which had obtained a certain mechanical '•■ 
and mental mastery over an art for which ;> 
they had no supreme liking. ;fa:i^;' ^i; "i4^<?;£ 
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Thus far women sculptors have failed a? 
makers of busts and portraits statues, while I 
attaining a degree of success in works of j 
fancy. There can be no. more pertinent ex- ! 
smples of this than the difference between , 
the crude result of Miss Stebbins' efforts to 1 
realize in bronze the effigy of Horace Mann, | 
now at Boston, and her graceful and poetical ; 
conception of the "Angel Stirring the I 
Waters of Siloam," as a motive for a fountain 
in Central Park, New York, whatever may 
be its weaknesses in execution. Her Satan 
descending to tempt mankind is another 
striking example of the poetical daring of 
.the female mind in its choice of subjects. 
Equally great, and more original, is Miss 
Anne Whitney's broad and effective symbol- 
ization of Africa awakening to the light of 
civilization to take her place among nations, 
in a Michael Angelesque figure of an Ethio- 
pian woman starting from a deep slumber 
'and screening her eyes as she rises to her 
.elbow from the blinding light of the superior 
''world which has dawned in her senses. To 
"make the execution worthy of the conception 
..; would require a technical knowledge and 
, . skill, such as few men have ever compassed. 
But it is well worth the while of some of 
' ;'oiir wealthy patrons to give the author of the 
i , model a chance to do her best to put it into 
^"bronze or marbie, to become a fitting monu- 
t^ment to the most glorious result of our late 
v , )vur,„ In a succeeding number besides allud- 
.^^jtag^tQ, v ^ther,,,^amples of idealism of our 
.rij.^'culplors, J shall, give a passing look, at 
'iTJVh'ai some of our promising painters have 
'been doing at the same time. .;w4?a 







he ancient jarid reveret! ^institution of 
■(K^Yale' College is,'we belieyeiftne first Ameri- :| 
"p»n College to endow an Art Professorship 
"ig-arid accompariv it with means and works 



m 






,p 'inadequate to. support it, and illustrate most of ! 
,:i'ewhat.,a Professor of Art should teach. The ' 

■ : - :.'3* f',>; '^'v v ''-'' ,'•-, -',.<''>''-'-'. • ..-. " j 

: ^instruction of the eye and the discipline of: 
1^tb^^tri"aT"and''''the " sequelir development of ! 
i-EjXhe aesthetic sentiments, have been neglected j 

'■#(•',;■■.■ !■.:,. 4 ■■ ,■ . , ; .- " ' *:•;'- ' 

"■ in institutions supposed to send forth liber- ! 

' ::ally educated young inen., : Philosophy, j 

■ ■^Theology, Metaphysics, Law, Logic,. Lan- ! 

:'.''guage and Literature, have been taught, but i 

;>]..no means have been afforded to give that i 

P~'£rown, and induce that harmony of culture ; 

! '.£%hich follows a' prolonged and intimate ' 

'■'^aeqiVairtance with the Fine' Arts;' which ■ 

,'jiijjiiakes not the. least part of the difference I 

;.: between French public men like Thiers, f 

1 . Bcrryer, and Guizot; writers like Renan, : 

.; Lamarlinc and Uaulicn; and our own pub- : 

Heists and essayists, — a difference of con- ■ 

sidcrablc social import. J 

I : . A defect, so positive, at the very beginning ■ 

Of all our efforts at liberal culture has not j 

^escaped general comment; but yet it has not ! 

been corrected by anything in the customary ■ 

objects of American life, and it cannot be, is , 

'hot now corrected by such objects, for which 

•'reason it has become the m6rc urgent that : 

our richest institutions for culture should do j 



; 



something to correct it in the beginning, 
and. as it were, at the very bosom of knowl- 
edge, suckle the puny sentiment of art 
until it shall become vigorous enough to 
6eek its proper life, and vigorous enough to 
assert itself as a mode of being in a utilita- 
rian society, significant of something deeper 
than amusement, something better than 
furniture. 

The special bequest of the late Mr. Street, 
of New Haven, has enabled Yale College to 
be the first to respond to the generally felt 
need of such a supplement to American cul- 
ture, and the Yale Art Building, and the 
Yale Art Professorship, are the immediate 
rseult of much liberality and discrimination. 

Our purpose is to speak less of what exclu- 
sively concerns the Faculty and students of 
Yale College, than of what is a means of 
j>leasure and instruction to the general pub- 
lic no less than to special students of art; 
we mean to speak of the works of art now to 
be 6een in the Yale Art Galleries. Since 
Professor John Weir was charged with the 
organization of art at Yale College, the Yale 
galleries have undergone a transformation, 
and have been much enriched by judicious 
selection and admirable arrangement of 
pictures and statues that are of permanent 
interest, some even, of immortal beauty. 
Not a little of what is the boast and glory of 
art is to be seen in the Yale Art Building, 
if not in the form of original marbles, at 
, least in the form of admirable casts, while 
the Jarvis, collection of early Italian art, and 
the Trumbull paintings, have all the claims of 
original productions. The casts from the 
masterpieces of Greek sculpture are nume- 
rous. A complete set of the Metopes of the 
.Parthenon; those two mighty fragments, the 
! reclining- figures known as Theseus and 
'Illissus; the head of Jupiter, by Phidius; 
the Venus of Milos; the Slave of Michael 
Angelo, ai"! .arious examples of world-re- 
nowned seulpt'ire. These great but broken 
shapes of the iintique time are like so many 
visible proofs of the matchless knowledge, 
the taste and sense of beauty of people who 
lived before even the germ of our modern 
life was planted in Palestine. Standing 
before them, we may learn what judgment, 
what virtue, what tranquility of mind must 
have presided over Greek civilization. We 
must see that the time was a time of mental 
and physical health; that no bad dreams, no 
morbid and abominable thing had possession 
of the Athenian as it has possession of the 
Swinburnes of our 'great cities, as it had 
possession of men in the monastic ages; we 
see that beauty, or nature, or the All-Fair was 
to the Athenian what it must again become 
to the life of men, if that life is to be a help 
instead of a hindrance to the harmony and 
satisfaction of our human nature. 

In the Yale Art Gallery, we can stand 
before the figure of the Venus of Milos. the 
bne most noble and ideal type of womanhood 
that has a- yet been born from the imagina- 
tion and the experience of nun; Look at 
that beautiful and serene figure, in which 
proportion and grace, in which an august 
benignity seems to repose. It is a. presence 



that must hush noise and banish hurry and 
silence care. Turn from this perfect expres- 
sion of Pagan antiquity, from this realized 
ideal of the natural life, to the early christian 
art, to the stiff and awkward shape of the 
monkish painters from the X to the XII 
century; these examples are the first stam- 
merings of a new idea in life and in art, 
the idea of the sacredness of suffering. And 
yet, hallowed as they are by the example of 
Christ, they are strange and repugnant to 
us, and are a violation of our modern sense 
of truth and beauty. The religion of the 
Catacombs seems further from us than the - 
Greek's conception of life. And even Ital- 
ian art of a later period, — devout, sincere, 
chaste — before it passed into the naturalism 
of its ripest hour, is more remote from us 
than the more ancient Greek art, because it 
represents too much that suggests the 
abasement of the beauty and glory of the 
wonderful vesture in which we live and move 
and have pur being. -'';.•■ ■';'■'■'■?% ■"■■ '•:• ''"'-'. ivVvjii'-'. 
What was produced in Italy when Italy : 
was overrun by German and French con- ; 
querors, and rival cities and families made it 
the theatre of ferocity and revenge, of tei.a- ' 
cious local attachments and hatreds, of en dur- 
ing devotion and extraordinary self-abnega- 
tion, we can in part see on these panncls of ' 
Tuscan art where, on gold grounds, austere", 
forms of martyrs, spints and virgins, give : 
one an alien sense of a time' forever ;passed 
away. But we mu^t touch briefly upon these 



matters. 
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Here are the celebrated Trumbull paint- 
ings. The latest and best criticism must 
honor Trumbull. His life-size and full- . 
length portrait of Gen. Washington; his two'" 
best battle pictures, the Death of Warren,! 
and the Death of Montcalm; bis miniature; 
heads are really so much precious American 
art; not without defects, but far more no'ice-ii 
able for uncommon merits, for traits and*" 
qualities that make them take high rank as 
specimen* of art. Our older citizens have ' 
been accustomed to admire these p-cti-Ve* ';■■'• 
we. of this generation, ought to do more';'*: 
'we should study them, for they are the result 
of study, and no ordinary gifts on the part of 
the patriot painter of our revolution. I, ■ 

Of note-worthy pictures of contemporary 
painting, specimens of French, German and 
American art are to be seen in the main gallery , : 
Two powerful pictures — powerful in eoler and 
effect — by May, Chinch's Damascus- Clif- 
ford's Hunter Mountain at Twilight, and 
minor specimens of painting by McEntee, 
Hubbard, E. Johnson, Prof. John Weir, 
while Professor Robert Weir is represented 
by a large picture representing a religious 
ceremony before the grand high altar of a 
cathedral, James Hart by a summer land- 
scape, and DcIIaas by a coast scene. These' : 
constitute the chief attractions,— most! of 
them permanently placed.— of the Yale Art 
Building. They- must gradually become, 
precious to the students of Yale College'; y 
piecious just in proportion to the develop- 
ment of their sense of the historic signifr- - 
cance. and — what is of yet later growth — of 
their a.sthetic significance. From the fore- 
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